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Roman Imperialism. By Tenney Frank. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1914. — xiii, 365 pp. 

The author's gradual preparation of this volume may be traced 
through the publication, in various learned periodicals, of the results 
of his successive studies in the field. His ability and scholarship will 
undoubtedly command the respect of the reader ; and whether or not 
his interpretations are accepted, the work cannot help being a great 
aid to any who may wish to make themselves acquainted with the ex- 
ternal history of the Roman Republic. It is with sincerest regard for 
the author and admiration for his achievement in detail that this re- 
view offers objections to some of his most essential conclusions. 

The purpose of the work is "to analyze, so far as the fragmentary 
sources permit, the precise influences that urged the Roman republic 
to expansion." The study begins with an examination of the fetial 
institution, on which the author contributed a paper to Classical Phil- 
ology (1912, p. 335). He calls attention to the fact that the fetiales , 
who had charge of the ceremonies applying to Rome's relations with 
other states, declared wars for defence and redress only, and called 
down the wrath of Jupiter upon the Romans in case they should break 
a treaty (page 8). Professor Frank has no doubt that this institution, 
though occasionally failing to maintain justice, was on the whole ob- 
served in good faith for centuries (page 9). 

The fact that Jupiter, who was guardian of the solemn fetial oath, was 
also the supreme deity of all the tribes adjacent to Latium must have tended 
toward a careful observance of the terms covered by the oath. In these 
circumstances the Romans could hardly imagine themselves as the god's 
favorite people, possessing an exclusive monopoly of his protective power 
in the event that they chose to disregard the treaties which he had been 
called upon to witness. 

If we find that the generalizations here offered are substantiated by 
the facts of Roman history, we shall be warranted in concluding that 
the author has proved his thesis ; but that the argument, so far as ex- 
pressed in these general terms, has no real value is proved by all that 
we know of the inter-relations of states throughout history, and par- 
ticularly by the present European war, in which every belligerent claims 
to have engaged in the conflict purely and simply for defence. Each 
nation, too, prays fervently and hopefully to its respective Jupiter to 
save it and blast its iniquitous enemies. Unless the ancient Roman 
was appreciably superior to the authors of the variously- colored books 
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of today, we can imagine him seriously performing his fetial rituals and 
acting on every occasion to his own advantage. The testimony of 
Polybius, evoked by the author in support of his contention, is perhaps 
more damaging than otherwise ; for in the opinion of this historian 
(xiii, 3) Rome had in his time retained but a slight trace — " foot- 
print " — of the former moral principle of warfare. His estimate of the 
Romans elsewhere expressed is somewhat unfavorable. Though in 
earlier times tbey were true to their word, he tells us, they have greatly 
degenerated since they began their transmarine conquests. He politely 
qualifies this remark by venturing the assertion that the majority are 
still honest, and tries to prove his point by citing two cases (xviii) ! 
Evidence of the moral degradation of the Senate in the management of 
foreign affairs is found especially in its acceptance of retainers for 
favors to be granted [ef. xxiii, 1; xxxii, 3, 5). 

The period of chief interest in the history of Rome's foreign relations 
is doubtless the fourth century B. C. (or more strictly, 400-264), dur- 
ing which she developed her policy of conquest, including her treat- 
ment of subdued populations (cc. iii-v). It is the period during 
which Rome extended her supremacy over a great part of Italy. The 
author contends that the policy of Rome during this time was preemi- 
nently just and humane. The greater part of Italy remained free under 
alliance with Rome. In the case of annexed territories most of the 
land was left to the inhabitants, who were given the civitas sine suffragio- 
and afterward the full Roman citizenship. Of the land taken from 
them Rome reserved but little for her exclusive use and divided the 
greater part with the Latins for the founding of Latin colonies. Not- 
withstanding such evidence as the author presents (e. g., page 86, note 
44.) it seems impossible to reconcile the theory of so benevolent a dis- 
position of the land with the fact given by Polybius (ii, 24) that in 
225 B. C. the Romans and Campanians {ewes sine suffragio) together 
with their Latin allies — many of whom were originally Romans — could 
furnish a military force of 358,000 men out of a total military list of 
770,000 for the entire Italian federation. This increase in population, 
however, was not accompanied by a proportionate extension of terri- 
tory. Nevertheless it remains true that in the period 400-225 , Rome, 
which at the earlier date had controlled an insignificant territory, took 
possession of nearly a third of the land of the peninsula for herself and 
her allies {ef. Beloch, Der italische Bund, p. 100). This fact is suffi- 
cient for throwing doubt upon Professor Frank's theory of benevolent 
expansion , and for confirming essentially the annalistic view that Rome 
generally punished a state for an alleged violation of a treaty by taking 
from her a third, a half, two- thirds or more of her territory. 
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The foreign policy of Rome during this period is connected internally 
with the agrarian question in politics and externally with the cultural 
history of the peninsula. In several places, as on page 86, note 44, 
the author refers with satisfaction to Niese's attempt to disprove the 
existence of a Licinian-Sextian agrarian law of 367 B. C. Niese's 
conclusion is taken as evidence that Rome acquired little or no land 
for herself through conquest in those times. In the reviewer's recol- 
lection, however, Niese's disproof consists essentially in the mere as- 
sumption of the very thing that our author is laboring to prove. The 
acquisition of the Veientine territory was enough at least to suggest the 
need of a policy of disposing of acquired land — a policy which found 
partial expression in the statute under consideration. Even if the date 
is a decade or so too early — if the statute was in fact suggested by the 
acquisition of land from the Volscians toward the middle of the century, 
and from the Latins somewhat later — the essential historicity of the 
statute is not shaken. The cultural history of the peninsula was pro- 
foundly affected by the rapid spread of the Latin language, in the first 
instance over central Italy. This extension could have been due to no 
governmental propaganda nor to any eagerness on the part of the 
slightly civilized tribes of the interior to discard their own dialects in 
favor of Latin. In brief, we cannot account for the spread of the 
language in any other way than by the partial extermination of the 
natives and the substitution of a Latin-speaking population (cf. Soltau, 
Wie gelang es Rom so schnell, Mittelitalien zu romanisieren ?) . This 
consideration also supports the opinion handed down from the Roman 
annalists of an extensive confiscation of lands. 

A feature of Rome's interstate policy always justly commended was 
the wisdom which refrained from subjecting allies to tribute, requiring 
of them nothing more than military service. This prudence contrasts 
with the " political myopia" of the Athenians, who systematically re- 
duced their allies to tributary subjection. The superior policy of 
Rome, however, is largely to be explained by the fact that it was well 
formed and crystallized before Italy developed economically to a de- 
gree that would render tributes practicable, and further that the mili- 
tary service of Rome's allies was very efficient and valuable, whereas 
that of the Athenian allies had proved almost worthless. What Rome 
would have done as the head of the Delian confederacy is still a prob- 
lem, especially in view of the fact that in the course of her expansion, 
as soon as she acquired a territory (Sicily) from which the collection 
and transportation of tribute was practicable, she did not hesitate to 
substitute tributary subjection in place of her former policy of alliance. 
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How far circumstances rather than principle controlled her treatment 
of other transmarine acquisitions does not seem to have been carefully 
examined by anyone. 

The author has followed the usual custom of contrasting the Roman 
political capacity with the Greek lack of it. His limited comparison, 
however, has left a wrong impression. The Peloponnesian league was 
very similar to the Roman-Italic federation, and centuries earlier. It 
is true that the cultural development of Hellas tended to foster in in- 
dividual and town a self-determination inimical to the growth of large 
political aggregates, whereas certain culturally -backward Greek peoples, 
the ^Etolians and the Achseans, created a far more equitable federation 
than Rome ever dreamed of. The liberality of Rome, too, in granting 
her citizenship to subdued peoples is contrasted by Professor Frank, 
according to custom, with the Greek illiberality. In judging of this 
matter, however, it is necessary to take into account not only the state 
which bestows the citizenship but also the character of the people to 
be admitted. Occasionally a Greek state tried the experiment of ad- 
mitting a large number of aliens, but such acts almost invariably re- 
sulted in revolution (Aristotle, Politics, 1303 a). Whereas Greeks 
stubbornly resisted political assimilation, the native Italians readily 
yielded to it. 

An occasion on which the fetial rule could be tested offered itself in 
264 B. C, when the freebooters, self-styled Mamertines, who had seized 
Messana, asked Rome for an alliance. They had been in occupation 
of this city almost twenty-five years, during which they had preyed 
upon their neighbors. No state, with the exception of a similar body 
of bandits who had seized Rhegium across the strait, had given them 
recognition of any kind. At length when menaced by the Syracusans 
they begged Rome for protection. At this time Rome had a treaty of 
friendship with Carthage and presumably with Syracuse. In spite of 
all these facts she came to the rescue of the Mamertines, who down to 
this point were the enemies of both. These are the essential facts 
gathered from Polybius (i, 7-11). In the opinion of many Romans 
and of Polybius (i, 10; iii, 26) the alliance was a breach of equity 
hard to justify ; the only excuse was the protection of Italy from Car- 
thaginian encroachments. Professor Frank, however, contends that 
" on the score of respectability there could be no serious objection to 
an alliance with the Mamertines," that they " had been recognized 
by both Carthage and Syracuse as a treaty- making power in good 
standing," and that as they were presumably autonomous, Rome 
" would not have to break the fetial rules in granting the request." 
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Here is regrettably a case in which the author's excessive zeal for the 
fetial institution has unconsciously biased his reproduction of the facts. 

The author rightly accentuates a truth, by no means new, that the 
Roman democracy was more imperialistic than the aristocracy ; and 
his remarks on pages 66-67 go for toward explaining this fact The 
motive of the masses, beyond the very moderate military pay, was the 
acquisition of land and plunder. This fact, apparent on nearly every 
page of Roman military history, deals a deadly blow to the theory of 
benevolent expansion. On the side of the statesmen it is to be noted 
that as the aristocracy had established itself largely on the basis of suc- 
cessful military service, its new recruits from the lower class were natur- 
ally more eager than the older nobles to try their blades for the glory 
of their families. In a degree, however, the new and old were alike, 
and the responsibility for many a war connects itself with the consul's 
ambition for military fame. We have a right at least to suspect that 
such was the case with the Claudius who brought on the first war with 
Carthage, and it was certainly the motive of Flamininus in bringing on 
the second Macedonian war (Polybius, xviii, 10-12). Similarly the 
termination of a war may sometimes be explained by the temporary 
commander's desire to secure additional honor by making peace in an- 
ticipation of the arrival of his successor. An examination into the 
causes of the various wars waged by Rome in the Mediterranean basin 
would doubtless lead to the conclusion that principle played little part 
in the expansion of her power over this area. 

One of the best features of the present work, on the other hand, is 
the citation of recent literature on the subject up to the date of publi- 
cation. Particularly the treatment of earlier Roman history, together 
with the citation of recent literature, indicates the vast advance that 
has been made in that field since the publication of Mommsen's His- 
tory of Rome. 

George Willis Botsford. 

With Mr. Chamberlain in the United States and Canada : 
1 887-1 888. By Sir Willoughby Maycock. London, Chatto and 
Windus, 1914. — vi, 278 pp. 

Sir Willoughby Maycock, who since 1903 has held what he describes 
as the important post of superintendent of the treaty department of the 
Foreign Office, was in this country with the late Mr. Chamberlain in 
1887-1888, when the fishery treaty of 1888 was negotiated at Wash- 
ington. According to his own statement he was associated in London 
with the late Edmond Yates, who in 1878 had established a society 



